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Terra- cotta Head of a Warrior, from Tarentum 
Hellenistic Period 

appearance of two horsemen reminds us again of 
the cult of the Dioscuri, special patrons of horse- 
manship. 

Although the war with Rome ended so disas- 
trously for Tarentum, a considerable measure of 
autonomy seems to have been allowed to the city 
up to the time of Rome's second war with Carthage. 
At any rate, a long series of silver coins struck 
on the standard introduced by Pyrrhus is extant. 
Many of them are of little artistic value. Towards 
the close of the period, however, there was a re- 
vival of the die engraver's art. Its occasion is not 
known, but some examples of its effectiveness are 
illustrated here. One of the most picturesque 
(15) shows Taras turned to face the front and 
raising with his left hand an end of his cloak, 
whose folds fall in a sweeping curve to his left 
thigh, while the other end of the garment hangs 
over the right leg. The lower outline of the 
dolphin's body is marked by a beaded line, deco- 
rative rather than realistic. There is a jauntiness 
about the pose which belongs to the later phases 
of Greek art ; a spirit like that which moulded in 
terra-cotta the dainty flying Erotes of Myrina. 

Another tendency of later Greek art, and one 
that becomes dominant in the art of Roman 
times, is towards literal rendering of detail. So the 
horseman of Tarentum, as he appears on some of 
the late coins (14), is no longer the nude and 
ideally youthful figure which has become familiar 
on the coins of the fourth century, but wears the 
actual armor of a cavalryman. 

The intensity of expression which marks Hellen- 
istic sculpture is well illustrated by the head shown 
above, from a collection of Tarentine terra-cottas 
which the Museum has exhibited for some years as 



a loan from Commander J. B. Murdock, U. S. N. 
It apparently represents a young warrior. The 
modelling of the face is strongly imitative of the 
style of Scopas, the most vigorous and original 
sculptor of the fourth century B. C. ; the treatment 
of the eyes, even in this small head, shows how far 
the followers of his style depended on the effect of 
shadow rather than of form. 

The importance of Tarentum, in politics and in 
the arts, did not survive the catastrophe in the sec- 
ond Punic war. Forced by its anti- Roman faction 
into alliance with Hannibal, and after a few years of 
dubious independence recaptured by the Romans, 
it was despoiled of its noblest monuments of art 
both by Carthaginian allies and Roman enemies. 
To Horace, two hundred years later, Tarentum 
had become a remote and friendly nook, where 
one might spend the years of old age in peace : 

"Oer ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
Iuppiter brumas et amicus A ulon 
Fertili Baccho minimum Falernis 
Invidet uvis. 

S. N. D. 

Print Rooms. 

Exhibition of American Wood-Engraving. 

AN exhibition has recently been opened in the 
Print Rooms which aims to illustrate the 
achievements of American wood-engraving of the 
nineteenth century, chiefly during its last decades, 
by means of examples selected from the Museum 
collection. 

Two forces can be traced in all successive phases 
of the graphic arts : one, the utilitarian interest eager 
to reduce time, labor, and expense ; the other, the 
aesthetic endeavor to lift each utilitarian contrivance 
into spheres of high artistic merit. To the former 
we owe the early crude outline wood-cuts of the 
fifteenth century, which afterward develop into the 
admirable productions of the sixteenth. Wood- 
engraving, similarly an outcome of utilitarian motives, 
can be traced in England to the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Between the two processes 
there is this difference, that wood-cut is done on 
planks of wood (cut with the grain), the instrument 
used being a knife, while in wood-engraving the 
graver is used upon blocks of boxwood cut cross- 
grain. In 1 766 Papillon, in his treatise on wood- 
cut, makes«scornful mention of those who " employ 
the graver on the wood as if they were engraving 
in metal . . . producing in the print white cross 
lines enclosing little squares of black." White lines 
are to him inadmissible on the wood-block and dis- 
agreeable. In 1 767, the very next year, Thomas 
Bewick enters upon his apprenticeship, soon to 
become the founder of a school of wood-engravers 
who carry this " white-line engraving," or wood- 
engraving, to high perfection. The process, we 
have seen it, derives its name from the white lines 
cut into the blaci\ surface of the block. On the 
other hand, there is the artist's sketch drawn in 
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black lines upon white ground. To men of the 
stamp of Bewick and his immediate following this 
discrepancy offered no serious difficulties ; self-reliant, 
competent draftsmen, doing their own designing on 
the block, they could suitably express their own or 
another's thought in white-line work ; but the time 
for specializing was at hand, and when Thurston 
began to draw his illustrations upon the wood-block, 
the engraver became dependent on the designer, 
and, ceasing to draw, he ceased to be self-reliant 
and to use the white-line process in its legitimate 
way. The engraver was forced now into fac- 
simile reproduction of the artist's drawing, and 
henceforth wood- engraving became imitative, first, 
of the artist's drawing, then, of the etched or en- 
graved copperplate. 

Engraving on copper had reigned for centuries 
over the realm of book illustration, but being a costly 
process, the competitive imitation of wood-engrav- 
ing, satisfactory and less expensive, successfully 
drove the metal from the field in the nineteenth 
century. Then photography appeared, and in time 
the camera furnished models to the engraver for 
most of his work. If, by the intervention of the 
designer, the engraver had lost most opportunities 
to use his skill in drawing, the artist's sketch had 
still left him some little chance to exercise his powers, 
but the camera, defining every tone and every 
shape, cut off altogether this avenue of artistic activ- 
ity. Another point must yet be thought of: the 
photographic picture put an end to the domination 
of the designer's black line over the legitimate white 
line of the graver. The camera in its reproduc- 
tions of nature or the painter's work gives tones 
only, passages from light to shadow, but no design 
in sharp black lines ; the engraver is therefore at 
liberty to revert to the means best suited for ex- 
pression in his medium. The varying tones, the 
blending passages from light to dark in the photo- 
graph, invited close imitation, and so for the last 
time wood-engraving became imitative — of the 
photograph. The wood-engraver, about the eigh- 
ties, abandoned line as such altogether for " tone 
engraving." The white line is used now, but so 
dissimulated, so merged into a maze of fine weav- 
ing of white and black, that it becomes invisible as 
line, inducing only a sensation of light and shade. 

Photography had no sooner become an estab- 
lished factor than ingenious minds sought for means 
to make the photographic picture printable in the 
press without the intervention of the engraver. So, 
while the wood-engraver resorted to an ever finer 
network of lines, to ever more evanescent, misty 
tints on his wood-block, stride after stride was 
made in perfecting the workings of photo-mechan- 
ical means of reproduction, until the half-tone plate 
finally reached a degree of perfection satisfactory 
to publishers. On that day the doom of wood- 
engraving was sealed ; to-day only a few of the 
foremost men continue to practice a profession 
which must be accounted practically a thing of the 
past. 



No chronological sequence has been observed 
in arranging the exhibition, except that some early 
work has been grouped together in the centre 
cases of the first Print Room. Here we see two 
examples of Dr. Anderson's work, direct echoes 
of Bewick's style, with similarly frank use of the 
white line and masses of black and white sparingly 
broken up by graver work. Then we see the 
black line of the design gain the mastery. Turn- 
ing elsewhere, we are struck by the effective use of 
black masses and pronounced white line in two 
landscapes by Jungling (Cases 1 4, 1 5). We could 
expect no other than sound, healthy work from 
W. J. Linton, the scholarly author of illuminating 
works on his own field of wood-engraving (Cases 
54, 56, etc.) ; a zealous advocate of line as opposed 
to tone engraving, he practices what he preaches in 
many excellent prints. A. V. S. Anthony is another 
notable engraver of the middle period, endowed 
with a thorough understanding of the possibilities 
of the process (Case 81). 

The main part of the exhibition has been de- 
voted to engravings done in the eighties and nine- 
ties, by means of a very fine white line calculated 
to convey a sensation of tone, not line. However 
reprehensible this work may appear to purists, and 
whether or not it may have accelerated the end 
of wood-engraving, we cannot deny the beauty 
achieved in much of the work shown. An intri- 
cate network of white lines with minute dots and 
dashes of black, — by this only means are expressed 
effects of infinite variety. Looking at the Webster, 
engraved by Kriill (Case 44), the Tennyson, 
by T. Johnson (Case 1), the Maddalena Doni, 
among many others, by Timothy Cole (Case 3), 
or the delicate large fog creation, by F. S. King 
(Case 27), all different, yet all brought about by 
the one means of white-line work, we cannot but 
regret that a technique which has given us such 
charming mementoes should have practically passed 
away. E. H. R. 

Notes. 

During THE WINTER the Museum will close 
on week days at four o'clock. The Galleries will 
be artificially lighted only on Sundays, when the 
Museum will open at noon instead of one o'clock 
and close at five. 

The latest additions to the Textile 
COLLECTION are two gifts from Dr. Denman W. 
Ross consisting of two hundred and thirty-seven 
specimens of laces and embroideries, fragments of 
brocades, damasks, tapestries, and one rug, as well 
as a fragment of a Persian rug. The oldest 
specimens are fragments of weaving of both wool, 
linen, and silk found at Akhmim in Egypt. Small 
as the silk pieces are, they are of great value, as 
they represent some of the earliest silk weaving of 
the Christian era. All of these pieces will when 
mounted be accessible to visitors in the Textile 
Room in the basement. 



